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HE Christian dispensation, under which we live, puts 

before the world, not only a body of doctrine to which 
man must give assent, but also a standard of living in 
accordance with which he must direct his thoughts, his 
words, his deeds. Consequently Christianity, in its fullest 
sense, is life in harmony with the teaching, in harmony 
with the life of Christ—“Not every one that saith to me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; but 
he that doth the will of My Father who is in Heaven, he 
shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” Through the 
Christian centuries the world at times has, in large 
measure, realized this ideal; at times has fallen far short 
of the standard set up by Christ. For more than a century 
and a half the kings of the earth, the men of science, of 
knowledge, of worldly power, have risen up against God 
and against His Christ, and have proclaimed to their eager 
followers an ideal of life and of conduct totally at variance 
with Christ’s precepts and Christ’s example: They have 
promised a new heaven and a new earth, where, with full- 
ness of freedom, with a new interest in the rights of the 
common man, with a progress beyond the dreams of the 
ancients there would come an era of peace and good will 
to all. The World War tested their much vaunted claim 
and men found their dream shattered and their vision 
gone. They woke up to a horror such as earth has hardly 
known from the beginning. Real freedom had gone, the 
common man weighted naught in life’s balance; instead 
of progress, the race has gone back to rapidly increasing 
barbarism, hatred of nation for nation everywhere, and 
rumors of war fill the world. 

When men wondered what could be done to save the 
war-torn world, they remembered that there is only one 
wisdom that has never failed in the crises that have 
marked the onward march of humanity ; there is only One 
who, in every age, has come for the “healing of the 
nations” and to restore the world unto Him who is Christ, 
the Saviour, and to make new the world in Him is the 
task that confronts the Church today. 
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This task is indeed manifold; but thinking men cannot 
help feeling that in its peculiar attitude towards the 
sanctity of the marriage tie, in its perversion of the essen- 
tial purpose of the bonds that binds the love of man and 
of woman, modern scientific teaching, especially since the 
war, and modern practise have struck at the very source 
of life-giving power in the world. For it must always be 
true—“As the family is, so will be the nation.” In our 
day men have gone so far from the ideal of Christ that it 
becomes the bounden duty of those who are heralds of 
His dispensation, to restate Christ’s doctrine, and to strive 
to bring back an unbelieving world to the practise of our 
fathers. The continuance of the race depends upon the 
union of man and of woman. The purity and permanency 
of the race rest upon the safeguards which protect the 
dignity and the character of the marriage contract, which 
protect that union which binds together the mutual love. 
the mutual attraction of the fathers and mothers of the 
coming generation. 


A Hoty INstiTuTION 


Marriage, in the mind of the Church, is no mere civil 
contract, but a holy and sacred institution. Leo XIII, in 
“Arcanum Divine Sapientize” states her position with 
clearness and with authority: 

Since marriage has God for its author and was from the be- 
ginning a certain foreshadowing of the incarnation of the Son of 
God, it has been invested, from all time, with a sacred and 
religious character. This holiness cannot be regarded as some- 
thing merely accidental, nay rather, it must be considered as some- 
thing imprinted by nature and by God and, of a consequence, not 
derived from any convention established by men. 


Unto the first man and unto the first woman was 
given the commandment: “Increase and multiply,” and 
for this reason “a man must leave father and mother and 
cleave to his wife and they shall be two in one flesh.” 
Upon the union of man and woman must depend the 
future of the human race; more than this, upon the char- 
acter of such union must depend the growth in quality 
of our civilization, upon it the membership in the Church, 


upon it the filling up of the broken ranks of the angels in 
Heaven, 
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As far back as history goes, marriage has possessed a 
sacred and a religious character. But as age succeeded 
age, flesh corrupted its way and the unlawful desires of 
man led to degrading error anent the union of man and 
of woman. Not only was this true of barbarous peoples, 
but even among the chosen people of God, when our Lord 
came to renew the world in His blood, strange and harm- 
ful ideas obtained concerning the sanctity and permanence 
of the marriage bond. Of this the Gospel gives ample 
testimony when it tells the story of Christ and His disputes 
with His enemies. Jesus is leaving Galilee and crossing 
into Judea, beyond the Jordan, and the Pharisees of Perea 
come, not to learn, but to tempt. They put to Christ this 
question: “Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife 
for every cause?” The story of the times tells us that at 
the moment this was a weighty question among the Jews. 
The school of Hillel, interpreting in the mildest and broad- 
est way the law of Deuteronomy (xxiv, 1 sq.), would 
grant divorce upon most any pretext.. The school of 
Shammai, on the contrary, permitted divorce only when 
there was question of really scandalous wrongdoing. But 
the doctrine of the milder school was in the ascendant, 
and when Christ came, even the men of the chosen people 
regarded the marriage bond so lightly that they passed 
from one woman to another, almost as fancy prompted. 
So true was this, that even the Apostles were astonished at 
the severity of Christ’s view. But Christ did not hesitate 
for a moment. He granted, indeed, that Moses had been 
compelled to relax the original law because of the hard- 
ness of their hearts, but with an insistence and with a 
display of authority not common with Christ, He lays 
down the new law: 

Have you not read, that He who made man from the beginning, 
made them male and female? And He said: For this cause shall 
a man leave father and mother and shall cleave to his wife, and 
they shall be two in one flesh. Therefore, now they are not two, 
but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder. (Matt. xix, 14-16.) 

And the Pharisees coming to Him asked Him: “Is it lawful 
for a man to put away his wife?” tempting Him. But He answer- 
ing, saith to them: “What did Moses command you?” Who said: 
“Moses permitted to write a bill of divorce, and to put her away.” 
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To whom Jesus answering, said: “Because of the hardness of 
your heart he wrote you that precept. But from the beginning 
of the creation God made them male and female. For this cause 
a man shall leave his father and mother; and shall cleave to his 
wife. And they two shall be in one flesh. Therefore now they 
are not two, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.” 

And in the house again his disciples asked him concerning the 
same thing. And He saith to them: “Whosoever shall put away 
his wife and marry another, committeth adultery against her. 
And if the wife shall put away her husband, and be married to 
another, she committeth adultery.” (Mark x, 2-12.) 

PRESENT CONDITION 

But bad as was the condition of Judea in Christ’s day, 
in our time we find even a worse condition. Not only do 
men and women enter upon the holy state with no idea 
of God’s intention, but placing lust and comfort and 
pleasure and luxury. before the essential purpose of mar- 
riage, they have gone astray concerning the sanctity, the 
permanency, yea more, concerning the great end for which 
men and women join their love on their marriage day. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, for those who have charge 
of Divine Revelation to insist anew that Christ places the 
gratification of the sexual instinct under a well determined 
and spiritual discipline, and though the Christian dispen- 
sation allows this gratification because of the concupiscence 
of the flesh, nevertheless the primary, the essential purpose 
of this union is the creation of the Christian home. For 
this reason husband and wife, in wedlock, are consecrated 
to a purpose beyond themselves, and because of this con- 
secration, mere personal interest, mere lust, mere pleasure, 
to the detriment of this purpose, is a violation of the vow 
they make one to the other, when they marry. And yet 
so pagan is the age in which we live that these things 
sound harsh to our ears. 

UNITY AND STABILITY 

Because Christ insists upon the unity and the stability 
of the marriage bond, and because this, seemingly, had 
been beyond the power of weak, corrupt nature, Christ 
lifted the marriage contract to the dignity of a Sacrament 
and to its worthy reception attached that source of grace 
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which will enable man and woman, when corresponding 
with grace, not only to fulfil the duties of their state, not 
only to remain faithful until death, but also to educate 
and to train their children for the difficult task of citizen- 
ship in the state, for the more delicate task of citizenship 
in the “City of God” as it rises through the years. 

Whither have we gone when these things sound strange 
even to our own children? Whither have we gone when 
our own Catholics think this doctrine too hard for human 
nature? Whither have we gone when our own children 
enter upon this solemn pact with no thought of what it 
implies? Whither have we gone when our own children 
condemn the laws of the Church and make light of the 
marriage bond, nay more, even receive socially, Catholics 
who, in the face of Christ’s prohibition, have obtained 
divorce and married again? Whither have we gone when 
our own children have forgotten that in the Sacrament of 
marriage Christ has foreshadowed His union with and 
His love for His spouse—the Church—a union, a love, 
which can never die? 

It was these thoughts which prompted the Bishops of 
the Province of San Francisco, at their last meeting, to 
determine to place again before their faithful people the 
sacredness and the stability of the marriage bond, to call 
the attention of the priests and of the laity to the laws 
of the Church which must govern their action when there 
is question of the sacred relation which binds together the 
love of man and of woman. 

Let pastors of souls, then, be first in placing before 
their flocks, especially before the young men and the young 
women, the Faith of the Church anent marriage; let them 
insist particularly upon its Sacramental nature, its pur- 
pose in the world, its unity, and above all things, let them, 
in season and out of season, speak against divorce which 
threatens, as no other evil, the well-being of the world. 
Let pastors admonish those who contemplate marriage 
that they must notify the parish priest of their intention in 
due time, to the end that he may instruct them concerning 
the state upon which they enter. (Canon 1033.) In 
these instructions, pastors must tell those who are about 
to marry that marriage is holy, that the union of Christ 
with our humanity is the law of union between man and 
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wife; they must make them understand that only pure 
love can-make full this sacrifice in behalf of their common 
life ; they must warn them that the care and education of 
their children will be their great privilege as well as their 
great obligation, and that unwillingness to establish a 
really Christian home, unfitness to care for children, and 
unwillingness to guard faithfully the love of one for the 
other, would be reason to forbid marriage. For after all, 
what right have Christian men and women to marry who 
sense not the high purpose ofthis union? What right 
have Christian men and women to marry who are unfitted 
to care for the home and to rear children in God’s way? 
What right have they to enter upon a state so holy when 
their intention and purpose chime not with the great 
intention of Christ? 


A Hicu Vocation : 

This may sound harsh, but the time has come for plain 
speaking, if not, it may be too late. If thoughts such as 
these were kept continually before the minds of our young, 
not only in,Church but at home, a new era would dawn 
for the world, and men and women would enter upon 
marriage as upon a vocation which holds a high part and 
a great part in Christ’s scheme of building His kingdom 
upon earth. 

The pastors, too, must, in our day and in our genera- 
tion, watch over the social life of their young men and 
their young women, so that, when the time comes for mar- 
riage, it will be easy for the Catholic man to find one of 
his own Faith with whom love and union will be in accord 
with the mind and the law of the Church, for the Church 
prefers always that Catholics’ marry Catholics, that they 
plight their troth in the presence of Christ in the Sacra- 
ment of His love. Surely the marriage of Catholics with 
those of their Faith is better, is wiser, is more in accord 
with Christ’s ideal, for the perfect union which Christ 
demands is only possible when those who intend to marry 
have the same ideal of the sanctity of marriage, have the 
same standard of right and of wrong, have, in prayer and 
in. the Sacraments, the same source of light and of 
strength, and an ever unceasing grace to enable them to 
triumph over the difficulties of life and to make sacrifice 
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which may be sometimes supreme. For this reason, Holy 
Mother Church has always looked askance upon the union 
of Catholics and those outside the Church. Truly she 
does allow such marriages, under’ certain conditions, but 
they are always to her the source of greatest anxiety. Her 
mission is to carry out the will of Christ and to make 
marriage a means of building up a spiritual people, to 
make marriage a step to a higher spiritual perfection for 
those who enter this holy state. She finds it hard to con- 
ceive that the non-Catholic party will recognize the 
dignity, the holiness of the Sacramental rite; she knows 
from sad experience that the environment created by such 
marriages weakens, yea often destroys, Faith; but above 
all things, she finds it hard to commit the training of 
Catholic children to one who knows not the Catholic 
religion and who will be ill-equipped to give to the child 
anything like a clear insight into the Church, her history, 
her place in the great scheme of God’s providence in the 
world. Of a consequence, before she can even tolerate 
such marriage, she insists that the priest, in asking dis- 
pensation, be morally certain that there is no danger of 
perversion, and especially she insists that the priest be 
assured that the children born of the marriage be brought 
up in the Faith and in the practise of the Catholic Church. 
Unless these promises be given and the priest feels morally 
certain of their fulfilment, there can be no dispensation 
granted, and if granted, it is of no value; nay, in her latest 
law (Canon 1060), she asserts boldly that if there be 
danger of loss of Faith in the Catholic party, or loss of 
Faith in the children born of such marriage, the union 
would be a violation of the Divine law itself. 


CaTuHotic IDEALS 


In the strange circumstances of our present civilization, 
it becomes a duty in the pastors of souls to put these 
things clearly before their flocks, to preach, ever and 
always, the Catholic ideal of marriage, to gain the confi- 
dence of their children, so that the children may come to 
them when they intend to bind themselves in holy wed- 
lock; and if marriage must be with one of a different 
Faith, then the pastor ought to be given opportunity to 
speak seriously with the non-Catholic party about his 
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duties, his obligations, in the light of the institution of 
Jesus Christ. In this way, some of the hazard may be 
shunned, some of the losses of the past may be avoided, 
for we repeat that if indifference and ignorance continue 
to grow among us and if, with easy tolerance, we go on 
as in the past, there will be, ere long, a great weakening 
of Catholic life, yea more, there will be even a great 
apostasy from the Faith, and God will require the blood 
of those who are lost at our hands. 

It is for this reason that we take this occasion to bring 
before you our great fear, our great anxiety for the 
future. But our words will have little weight if we simply 
recall these things to our people, if we do not seek, in 
some way, to make them effective in their lives. You 
will, therefore, dear father, read this pastoral to your 
people on the first Sunday of Advent and on successive 
Sundays, if time be not sufficient on the first. You will 
take each of the Advent Sundays to make clear the posi- 
tion of the Church on “marriage,” on “the home,” on 
“the Catholic education of children.” Then, on the first 
Sunday of each month of the year 1924 you will recall 
briefly the nature of the marriage bond and proclaim the 
following laws which must guide us in the future: 


LAWS FOR GUIDANCE 


1. When marriage has been determined upon, the first 
duty of the betrothed is to acquaint the parish priest with 
their intention. In this way the banns may be published 
or, if the marriage be between a Catholic and one not of 
our Faith, the necessary instruction may be given and 
dispensation obtained. 

2. If, for any reason whatever, the parties to the mar- 
riage contract wish to be married outside of their parish, 
they will ask such permission of their pastor, who, in turn, 
will request his brother pastor to perform the ceremony, 
if the reason for the change seem sufficient. Where the 
parties have no proper domicile, let the pastor be guided 
by Canons 1032 and 1097. 

3. The pastors of souls will strive, by every means in 
their power, to have Catholic marriages solemnized in the 
morning and at Mass. This is in harmony with the 
sacredness of the rite and will avoid so many incon- 
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veniences that are unseemly and that have come in with 
the loose pagan ideals which prevail about us; these in- 
conveniences generally obtain where the ceremony is per- 
formed at night. 

4. Where there is a question of marriage with one not 
of our Church, the pastor must be morally sure that there 
will be no perversion of the Faith of the Catholic party 
and that the promise to bring up the children in the Faith 
of the Church will be seriously fulfilled. As a rule, such 
guarantee must be given by the non-Catholic in writing. 
The pastor must always warn the Catholic party of his 
or her bounden duty, in charity, to pray for, and by all 
prudent means to strive for the conversion of the non- 
Catholic. (Canon 1062.) Also he will warn, that the 
law of the Church (Canon 1063) forbids any marriage 
ceremony save that performed by the priest. 

These things, dear father, we entrust to you, feeling 
sure that you will be zealous, even beyond your wont, in 
carrying out our desires. That our words may be fruitful 
unto the salvation of many and helpful unto a world that 
needs our aid, we pray upon you and upon those entrusted 


to you “every best gift and every perfect gift’ from 
above. 





Affinity and Public Decency 
Rev. T. Starter, S.J. 

(Reprinted from the London “Universe’’ ) 
HE nature of the diriment impediments of marriage 
which we call affinity and public decency (Publica 
honestas) was changed when the new code of Canon law 
came into force on May 19, 1918. For our present pur- 
pose, which is wholly practical, it is scarcely worth while 
to describe what those impediments were before the change 
was made. It will serve our present purpose to describe 
as briefly and as clearly as we can what those impediments 
are according to the existing law of the Catholic Church. 
Canon 97 tells us that affinity arises from valid mar- 
riage, whether it is only ratified marriage or ratified and 
consummated. It only exists between the husband and the 
relations by blood of the wife, and also between the wife 
and the relations by blood of the husband. It is reckoned 
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in such a manner that those who are relations by blood of 
the husband are relations by affinity of the wife in the 
same line and degree. So that if John and Thomas are 
first cousins, and therefore related by blood in the second 
collateral line, John will be related by affinity to Thomas’ 
wife in the second collateral line. 

Affinity is a diriment impediment of marriage in every 
degree of the direct line. According to the present law 
of the Church it is a diriment impediment of marriage 
to the second degree, inclusive of the collateral line. 

The impediment of affinity is multiplied in two ways: 
first, as often as the impediment of consanguinity from 
which it proceeds is multiplied; and secondly, by suc- 
cessive marriages with relations by blood of a dead spouse. 

So that if two brothers of one family, John and Thomas, 
marry two sisters of another family, Mary and Alice, the 
son of John and Mary, whom we will call Alfred, will be 
doubly related by blood to Jane, the daughter of Thomas 
and Alice, in the second collateral degree. And if George, 
a third party, marries Jane he will be doubly related in the 
second collateral degree by affinity to Alfred. 

Again, if Henry successively marries two sisters, Louise 
and Margaret, he will be related by a double affinity in 
the first collateral degree to Ann, the third sister of Louise 
and Margaret. If Henry wished to marry Ann, a dis- 
pensation would, of course, be required, and in the peti- 
tion for a dispensation the fact of the double affinity would 
have to be mentioned. 

Affinity arises according to the code from valid and 
ratified marriage. By ratified marriage is understood 
valid marriage between persons who are baptized Chris- 
tians. It would seem, then, that the impediment of affinity 
does not arise from a marriage contracted by non-bap- 
tized persons, and that even after baptism there can be 
no question of affinity deriving its origin from a marriage 
contracted before baptism. 

According to Canon 1078, the impediment of public 
decency arises from invalid marriage, whether it be con- 
summated or not, and from public or notorious con- 
cubinage; and it annuls marriage in the first and second 
degree of the direct line between the men and the relations 
by blood of the woman, and vice versa. 
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This impediment now arises from two sources. First, 
from invalid marriage, whatever may be the cause of its 
invalidity. By a decree issued April 7, 1879, Leo XIII 
declared that those Catholics who went through the form 
of a civil marriage, whatever their intention might be, did 
not contract the impediment of public decency. However, 
if the parties afterwards live together as man and wife, 
they will certainly contract this impediment on account 
of public or notorious concubinage. Concubinage is public 
if it is already divulged or if the circumstances are such 
that it may and should be considered that it will easily be 

divulged. 

. The impediment does not affect the collateral line, and 
it binds only the first and second degree of the direct line 
of the man and the woman with reference to the other 
party, so that neither can marry subsequently the child or 
the grandchild, the parent or the grandparent, of the other 
party. Public decency requires that all thought of marry- 
ing each other should be excluded from the minds of 
those who live together in the intimacy and familiarity of 
the same family. 





A Cure for Divorce 
Mytes CoNNOLLY 


ODERN reformers have a very interesting pastime 
which consists mainly of pushing man down an 

abyss in order to pull him out. The fact that it is far 
easier to shove a man over a precipice than it is to draw 
him back does not deter them from the pleasure of the 
pastime; nor does the fact that a man pushed down an 
abyss may break his neck or fall so far that he is beyond 
recovery. The prohibitionists, for example, have sub- 
stituted law-breaking, drinking and delirious drinking for 
careless drinking. The first part of the pastime is now in 
full swing. The second part will begin some years from 
now when these reformers will endeavor to do what they 
should have done in the first place: teach Americans the 
art of drinking. The probability that America may then 
be so far down the abyss as to be beyond reformation, in 
no way interferes with their present determination. The 
pastime demands the creation of greater evils for thé cure 
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of lesser ones. In France, a few years ago, the reformers 
were fanatical in their advocacy of birth control. Today, 
they are becoming quite as fanatical in their advocacy of 
large families. But, by far, the best example of this tragic 
sport is given in the reformers’ method with divorce. 


THE WorK OF REFORMERS 


A few years ago, these reformers were advocating di- 
vorce as a cure for unhappy marriage. Today, these 
same reformers are advocating marriage as a cure for un- 
happy divorce. Once they were trying to educate people 
for divorce. Now they are trying to educate them for 
marriage. They began by pushing man over the precipice. 
Now they are endeavoring to pull him up. 

In a recent issue of the Atlantic Monthly, an Eng- 
lish woman preacher, writing by invitation on the subject 
of marriage and divorce, ends with the following passages 
in the best pulpit manner: 

I am well assured that marriage is not merely an affair for the 
individual. Both Church and State do well to concern themselves 
with it. But let them do so at the right end—that is to say, at the 
beginning. 

To fail in marriage is a great and tragic failure—tragic for 
the married partners, even more tragic for their children. Everyone 
should be taught to think of marriage as a high and sacred re- 
sponsibility. Both Church and State—but especially the Church 
—should regard it as a grave indictment against themselves that 
any of their members should marry without knowing what they 
are about. ; 

Ignorance and levity should be made impossible, so far as any 
teaching or moral authority can make them so. No one should 
be allowed to admit failure lightly or quickly. Every effort should 
be made to create a deep sense of responsibility, to induce those 
who have failed, to try whether success be not yet possible. 


But so long as either Church or State bases its laws upon a 
fiction, as long as their morality leans upon a dishonest but abso- 
lutely rigid pretense—so long will they shirk the harder but truer 
duty of inculcating so high an ideal of marriage, so deep a sense 
of mutual and racial responsibility, that both separation and di- 
vorce will at last become as rare as they are always tragic. 

This is the reformer at her best. One would look far 
for a better example of the modern fashion of reform ap- 
peal. The sentences have a sturdy and persuading ring to 
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them. They march out in Form Al of the Best Style. 
Some soar on wings of noble sentiment. Others tramp 
out stalwartly with a hardiness rare among women preach- 
ers. Others shine with the light of great discovery, as: 
“To fail in marriage is a great and tragic failure.” No 
doubt the sentimental humanitarian or philanthropist who 
reads them is deeply moved. But to anyone capable of 
clear thinking it must be obvious that they are little more 
than an emotional superstructure for a mass of illogical 
nonsense. 

There is very little writing so pernicious as hollow ideal- 
ism like this. The modern world, it is customary to be- 
lieve, suffers from materialism, but it must not be for- 
gotten that it suffers also from a vacuous idealism. The 
materialist is most often obvious. The idealist is a child 
of the clouds, and, alas, most everybody believes that all 
clouds have silver linings. 

To begin with, this idealism is too late. Both Church 
and State, writes the preacher, should concern themselves 
with marriage “at the right end, that is to say, at the be- 
ginning.” There is one Church that has always done this. 
But today, for others, divorce has made it so that there 
is no beginning. A man or woman needs no longer to 
look to one marriage, but to many marriages. Each new 
amour can be a wedding, each new cooling of passion di- 
vorce. It was when the snobs started divorce as a luxury 
for the rich that reformers should have crushed it. They 
preached it, instead, as a universal remedy. It was then 
that they should have been advocating this education for 
marriage. Now, with divorce easily possible, education 
for better marriages is largely vain. Men and women to- 
day can find no necessity for the path of most resistance. 
When the betrothal ardor is dead, there is no imperative 
need for smoothing off the rough edges, no need for 
mutual adaptation, no need for self-discipline and re- 
straint. There is a facile solution of all difficulties ; there 
is the easy way out by divorce. 

“Ignorance and levity should be made impossible,” com- 
mands the preacher. Even a partial attainment of this 
ideal—and that is the only possible attainment of it on 
earth—is made practically impossible by divorce itself; 
at least, as far as marriage is concerned. Ignorance and 
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levity in regard to marriage hold no serious consequences 
for those who believe in divorce. They become to such 
people little more than trivial mistakes, the penalty to 
which is escaped by making mistakes afresh. What es- 
pecial need is there for wisdom and high seriousness in an 
adventure which, at the worst, can terminate only in an 
opportunity for another light and ignorant adventure? 


THE SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


“Every effort should be made to create a deep sense 
of responsibility,” suggests the preacher. But with di- 
vorce, standing as a permissible easy way out of marriage 
and thus, with its ever-readiness, characterizing marriage 
as a rather transitory and trivial affair, how can any deep 
sense of responsibility be created? I speak, of course, of 
those who believe in divorce. Agitators for divorce have 
called marriage sanctioned lust. Marriage may have been 
to some men and women a career of lust. But, as far as 
one Church is concerned, it is not sanctioned lust. It 
took divorce to sanction lust. If marriage is for the rais- 
ing of children and for the creation of a mutually help- 
ful permanent companionship, then divorce is destructive 
of marriage. It makes children little more than burdens, 
strewn down the road of passion, and it makes companion- 
ship little more than one of many light and evanescent af- 
fairs of the heart. Marriage, with divorce always the pos- 
sible outcome, is nothing but a momentary experiment. 
Divorce does not help children, it does not help in the 
creation of a noble comradeship. It encourages fickleness 
and irresponsibility. It is nothing more than a makeshift 
of weak men and women to relieve them of the burden 
of their petty boredom, to allow them the wayward in- 
dulgence of their passions. It is divorce that sanctions 
lust. Yet, an advocate of divorce, alarmed at its growing 
evil, as the preacher here. can speak of “creating a sense 
of responsibility !” 

THE Orprnary Man 


Alas, the poor idealist. Now, having educated man to 
divorce, she would have him educated to marriage. But 
she is too late. She complains bitterly of the laxity of the 
Church. She, is highly wrought up over those who will 
not trip along‘ to her song of nobility and the future of the 
race. She does not know how wilful and stubborn are 
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men’s passions. She has thrown man over the precipice. 
Now, she would have him, at call, come soaring back. 
She has no conception of the ordinary man. She sees 
him as a sort of airy creature like herself. Allow him the 
opportunity of divorce, she says, but teach him not to take 
it. She is quite sure that a course of sermons is sufficient 
to make a Galahad out of him. She flies the pretty kite 
of her idealism high in the clouds, and then is.wroth that 
the earth does not follow it through the heavens. 

A trouble with these reformers is that they think some- 
how that a perfectly ideal marriage state is permanently 
possible for all of us. That is a pleasant thought to think, 
but a difficult thought to apply. When most of us marry, 
our marriage, provided it has been undertaken with care 
and thoughtfulness, is about as perfect as anything in our 
lives is perfect. A constant trying over and over of 
various mates would leave us even farther back, as a rule, 
than when we started. For laxity breeds laxity. If a 
marriage is an extraordinary achievement, then it is be- 
cause the parties to it are extraordinary, or are. blessed by 
some special grace of God. It is best for most of us 
that the idea of divorce never enters our heads. The re- 
former weeps large tears over unhappy marriages; but the 
fact is, most marriages are unhappy; they can be no hap- 
pier than life itself. Most men, most women, are inter- 
mittently unhappy. It would be very curious if marriages 
were not so. 


UNDISCIPLINED TEMPERAMENT 


There are some, of course, who through their mistakes, 
or through their undisciplined temperament and selfishness, 
are more than usually unhappy. Marriage for them is, as 
they will it, a punishment or an opportunity for reforma- 
tion. Then, there are those who through no real fault of 
their own, at least, we can assume this, are very unfor- 
tunately married. But to have special legislation for these 
few would be as impractical as it would be unjust. 
Divorce began with some such exclusive legislation as this, 
and behold whither it has drifted. Marriages are broken 
universally now because of a disagrement on a baseball 
score or an argument over a necktie. Indissoluble mar- 
riage is best for the greatest number. The fabric of 
civilization cannot be torn down for the sake of a few. 
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It seems strange to me that those scientific humanitarians 
who are devoted to bringing man, who has very curiously 
thwarted evolution by going off at a crazy tangent, back 
into the fold of orthodox animals, and who are so 
passionately interested in the future of the race, are also 
ardent supporters of easy divorce. 

I write here, as is obvious, of the necessity of indis- 
soluble mariage apart from the definite command of 
Christ. Man and woman are fallen creatures and the re- 
former’s ideal of perfection is beyond attainment for them 
while here on earth. As a wise critic once said: Men 
and women are never celestially happy when single, why 
should they be celestially happy when married? For a 
few rare spirits, though I doubt it, marriage may be a 
sustained and passionate poem. But for most of us, mar- 
riage must be like life, a bit of prose, prose with its 
purple patches and weak spots, prose with its long periods 
of flatness and discord, but prose, nevertheless that can 
be hammered and shaped and wrought into an achieve- 
ment, splendid and solid and sound. But it must be 
hammered and shaped and wrought. The artist in mar- 
riage, like the artist in life, succeeds only by restraint. 
Marriage, according to the idealist, would be a state of 
permanent perfection, if only the Church and State would 
lecture the participants on the seriousness of it. But such 
is not so. Allow man the opportunity of divorce and your 
education is practically a waste of time. Legalize man’s 
indulgence of his weaknesses and you may be sure he 
will indulge them. If you are going to educate mankind 
for marriage, the first step is to abolish divorce. Begin 
at the beginning, says the preacher. That is the beginning. 


The Need for Real Religion 


Maurice Francis EGAN 
Reprinted from “Columbia” 

OR the first time in the history of the United States, 

the Protestant Churches are facing an intellectual 

crisis. It was bound to come, with the advancement of 

freedom of thought, and it must be said of increased 
materialism. 

When the doctrine of hell began to be minimized in 

Protestant pulpits, and even the devil treated in an eso- 
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teric sense, orthodox Protestantism received a stunning 
blow. All the force of Protestantism had been brought to 
bear against the mystical character of Christianity, with- 
out which it could not exist; which the Catholic Church 
taught, and fostered from age to age with exquisite and 
scientific care. American Protestants have been fond of 
saying that their Church was the Church of common sense ; 
it represented the spirit of progress of the American 
people; it was “practical.” They forgot that Benjamin 
Franklin, the greatest exponent of “common sense” that 
ever existed, was by his confession, not even a Christian, 
and that a Church might easily be founded on “common 
sense” without having one ofthe essential attributes of 
Christianity. 

It would be a great misfortune if Protestant Christianity 
should cease to exist in this country and give way to in- 
fidelity, to the substitution of sham-science or even a 
tolerably reverent deism of agnosticism. That the Cath- 
olic Church should ever in this country become the guide 
of the greater number of Americans seems to be very 
doubtful under present circumstances. 

The struggle of the present is between a Protestant 
Christianity which holds instinctively, if not logically, to 
the belief in the Divinity of Our Lord and of the Resur- 
rection, and that growing number of Protestants who hold 
that Christ was an extraordinary and supremely unselfish 
philosopher and friend of mankind. Even Voltaire at 
times was willing to grant this. 

The descent of the Protestant Modernist to irreverent 
agnosticism is very facile. Any one who frequents the 
society of intellectual Protestants sees this taking place 
every day. It is no longer of interest to argue with these 
men on the difference in Churches; they have thrown all 
Churches overboard, and they must be convinced first of 
the existence of a personal God. 

Basis OF THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION 

The basis of the religious question has shifted. There 
was a time when Protestantism was supposed to represent 
all progress, even scientific progress, and the Catholic 
Church all obscurantism. Your average intelligent man 
today is not troubling himself much about the problem of 
history. Modern research has dispelled many of the old 
historical prejudices which the English language perpetu- 
ated. Martin Luther and Calvin are no longer looked 
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e upon as champions of human liberty, and the Pilgrim 
Fathers as advocates of religious freedom and thought 
have lost their place even among oft-repeated myths. An 
attempt has been made to save Cotton Mather by empha- 
sizing the fact that he believed in inoculation for small- 
pox! And the disastrous effects of putting religious free- 
dom into practise is shown by the decay of the only really 
free colony in English-speaking America—Lord Balti- 
more’s settlement in Maryland. It is now admitted that 
the Puritans were forced to be intolerant in order to save 
themselves. Lord Baltimore, applying the principles of 
St. Thomas to human society unprepared for them, be- 
lieving that religions could figurish apart from force or 
the support of the State, soon found himself with the col- 
onists pushed outside of the door and sitting on the edge 
of his own doorstep! 

But that is another question. What the average man 
wants today is a solution of the great problems of why 
he lives, what is his end in life, and what he is to expect 
after death. There comes a time in every man’s life—and 
no man is utterly materialistic—when these questions bear 
down upon him. He may stifle them in the excitement 
of business, he may put them aside under the burden of 
his daily work, he may deaden them with amusement and 
distraction; but they are still there. The shell eternally 
murmurs of the far-off murmuring seas! 

How can these longings be fulfilled? The verdict of 
a Frenchman that many Americans do “not seem to need 
religion” may be applied as well to a certain part of all 
humanity. When was there a time in English-speaking 
countries when the longing for something true and con- 
soling which might support a philosophy of life was more 
generally desired? The very fact that the United States 
has riches and great prosperity and tremendous earthly 
promises makes a spiritual support all the more necessary. 
Even the best types of Protestant business men in our 
country are not philosophical; if they were brought up as 
Baptists, or Methodists or Episcopalians, they have vague 
ideas of the future life. 

Thev were taught that they wanted to be angels and 
that the business of the angels, which in the future would 
become theirs, was to wear a crown and play on the harp. 
This idea of the future life does not appeal to the Amer- 
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ican, and in his heart he knows that he is not worthy or 
desirous of such unlimited leisure, as the hymns of his 
youth led him to express. He may take a glance at Spirit- 
ualism or Christian Science, or Ethical Culture. Christian 
Science has a certain appeal to him, as it has to a largely 
increasing number of Jews, but when Protestantism viti- 
ated the mystical side of Christianity it began to destroy 
itself. 
THe Root oF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 

When Martin Luther said: “If we could destroy the 
Mass we should own all Europe,” he was wise. To take 
away the doctrine of the Real Presence, to deny flatly the 
meaning of the words of Christ, when he instituted the 
Blessed Sacrament, is to cut out the very root of the 
Christian religion. This has become so apparent to a 
small number of thoughtful Protestants that the other 
day it induced a clergyman of the Episcopal Church to 
say in private conversation : “Christianity will never flour- 
ish in the United States until every adherent of our 
Church raises his hat, when he passes a church, in honor 
of the Blessed Sacrament.” 

I will not repeat the name of this gentleman in public. 
It seems impossible that a man, bred in the teaching and 
tradition of American Protestantism, should sincerely 
make such a statement—and yet he does not stand alone! 

The Catholic Church appeals to some non-Catholic 
Americans in a rather vague way because of the charity 
of its priests for the poor, the afflicted, the sinner—be- 
cause of their understanding of the force of the tempta- 
tions that drag men and women down, because of their 
comprehension that the legitimate enjoyments of life are 
not incompatible with the love of Christ, and with obedi- 
ence to His law. 

The average American has no sympathy with a false 
asceticism ; he insists that there must be a way of applying 
the moral system of Christianity to a life which becomes 
false to reason when it becomes merely Puritanical. The 
average American, nominally Protestant, respects the disci- 
pline of the Catholic Church; he goes little further than 
this. He looks on many of the uttefances of the repre- 
sentatives of the Church as being incomprehensible and 
gloomily foreign. So far there have been few means pre- 
sented to him by which he can discover that the underlying 
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principles of the Catholic Church are immutable. His 
superficial reading of history and textbooks and magazines 
has taught him that the Catholic Church is only immutable 
in its desire for power, and that, in pursuing this design, 
it will sacrifice both its principles and the will of its mem- 
bers. 

Archbishop Ireland once said that the priest in the 
United States should be more of a layman and the layman 
more of a priest. What he meant is plain enough, and 
there-is no question that his dictum has produced good re- 
sults. 

INADEQUATE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

A number of our Catholic young men are losing, if they 
ever had it, the use of their intellect, which ought to be 
properly directed toward religious and philosophical ques- 
tions. If an examination were made by a properly consti- 
tuted board, not afraid of asking penetrating questions, 
there would be as much surprise and amazement expressed 
at the inadequate religious instruction of young men as 
there was when Yale and Harvard suddenly discovered 
how ignorant the larger masses of their students were of 
the content of the Bible! 

A superficial knowledge of the little catechism is not 
enough; it is an admirable foundation; none better: but 
the aim of a broad Catholic education ought to be to give 
each young man a fundamental knowledge of why he 
believes in Christ and strives to love Him. If this were 
done in all cases there would be no perfunctory attendance 
at Mass, no lack of defenses against false social philosophy 
and irreligious heresy. The layman, then, would be more 
of apriest. And the charge that Catholics have the minds 
of “orthodox peasants” and that they are “nothing except 
for Holy Water” would refute itself. Little Jack Horner 
is a good boy, a rather obedient boy—but one gets tired 
of the assumed attitude of so many of us as represented 
so frequently in public. We do not seem to analyze our- 
selves. We too often show ourselves in the attitude of 
Mother Goose’s dear little boy who says to the world, 
there is no goodness equal to mine! He puts in his thumb 
and pulls out the same old plum! In a word, the Catholic 
youth, from the time he leaves off memorizing the little 
catechism, needs some better knowledge of the Faith that 
is in him than he breathes now, more or less accidentally. 








